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would attribute this attitude more to conscious and less 
to subconscious influences than he does. The post-war 
literature, whether of fiction, poetry, essay, or reasoned 
treatise form, is hostile, as never before, to the idea of 
war; and it is revolutionary in its threats against gov- 
ernments that persist in the hope that war may be relied 
upon to garner what diplomacy fails to steal. 

Such prophecy by a man of Professor Johnston's 
training, acquirements, and professional standing is 
worth noting. Though he could say that no "political 
schemes, no social welfare schemes, no physical benefit 
schemes should receive a moment's consideration in con- 
nection with national preparedness" (so much of a pure 
militarist was he), he also knew a pregnant social phe- 
nomenon and psychological trend when he saw it, and 
he was adjusting his thinking to it. 



CHINA'S DAWNING BETTER DAY 

China's outlook, as far as it depends upon financial 
stabilization and agreement between the great pow- 
ers, including Japan, has been made much brighter dur- 
ing the month. This is so because of the acquiescence 
of France in the policy of making future loans, a policy 
first denned by the United States and agreed to promptly 
by Great Britain. Credit for the transformation is due 
to the State Department's steady pressure for fair play 
and for a plan that would not recognize any special 
rights of Japan, and also to the mediation of Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, of New York, and his associates, 
who went out to Japan to deal directly with Tokio 
officials. Transformation of Japan's internal conditions 
during the past months, owing to economic strain and 
financial reverses and the control of Siberia by the Soviet 
Government ,also probably had something to do with it. 
Besides, revision of the Anglo- Japanese treaty is now 
going on and Great Britain is in position to bargain 
effectively. Moreover, the British commercial forces in 
northern Asia have been standing shoulder to shoulder 
with the American traders and business interests in in- 
sisting on resistance to Japan's special claims. 

The new four-power group, to which other nations 
may be admitted, has devised a consortium that ulti- 
mately may put $250,000,000 at the disposition of China, 
but with reservations that give control to the lenders, 
who will have the diplomatic support of their various 
governments. Most important of all in some respects 
is the insurance the powers have insisted upon that the 
sums loaned shall be properly and constructively em- 
ployed. A large proportion of past loans has never been 
so used for genuine national Chinese interests, but has 
found its way into the hands of thieves in official posi- 
tions. 



It is "agreed that no nation should attempt to cultivate 
special spheres of influence ; that all existing options be 
turned over to the consortium as a whole ; that the four- 
power group act as a partnership created in the interest 
of China." If this agreement does not in time become 
"a scrap of paper," it will mark an historic date in the 
history of a nation that has suffered much previously 
from the exploitation of the nations now solemnly 
pledged to co-operative action, excepting the United 
States. Even during the recent war the old method was 
being worked, and also since the armistice it has reared 
its vulpine countenance, mocking the fine theories sup- 
posed to animate the Paris Conference and the League 
Treaty. 

An inevitable reflex of the new plan will be seen in 
the political developments within the Bepublic. It 
smites not only at the theories and practices of Euro- 
pean and Japanese statesmen and financiers of the past, 
but also at the venal Chinese of both the north and the 
south, who have enriched themselves by unlawful appro- 
priations from loans with their attached special "spheres 
of influence" claims. Honest Chinese patriots in office 
can now plan with some certainty for the fine schemes 
of national development which their own trained engi- 
neers, aducators, social welfare workers, and statesmen 
have planned. 



MEXICO 



At the present writing, President Carranza is fleeing 
from his capital, and General Obregon, the "strong 
man of Mexico," is in full command of the situation. 
With the exception of three States, the whole Bepublic 
has ratified the Obregon movement. Business is said to 
be proceeding without interruption, but, it is added, large 
crowds are parading the streets of the capital in holiday 
mood, hardly recognizing as yet that there has been a 
change of government. 

What the outcome is to be is difficult to say. The 
fact seems to be that Mexico, in a turmoil for a decade, 
is in the midst of a crisis indeed. The recent outbreak 
against Carranza's authority originated in the States of 
the north and west, continuing to those of the south and 
east, thus assuming national proportions. The reasons 
assigned out of the State of Sonora, where the uprising 
began, were not so much personal as political, and were 
based on the necessity of asserting "■state rights" as 
over, against increasing federal power. In any event, 
this revolution has been swift and seemingly successful. 

President Carranza, whose life is not sought by the 
revolutionists, issued a manifesto just before leaving the 
capital; in which he stated : 

"In thus addressing you, my fellow-citizens, I do so in 
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the character of President of the Eepublic, which posi- 
tion obliges me to guarantee the enforcement of law and 
order. 

"I also speak in my character of chief of the Consti- 
tutional Party, which brought the former revolution to 
a successful conclusion and invested me with the re- 
sponsibility of maintaining the principles for which we 
have fought during ten years. 

"I make known to the nation with entire frankness 
that, independently of the constitutional measures at 
my command, I shall invoke all other measures which 
public convenience and patriotism may advise, in order 
that the government of the country may not fall into the 
hands of any of the present military leaders, who would 
continue to cause bloodshed by disputes among them- 
selves. 

"I declare positively that I will not deliver the power 
conferred upon me until the revolutionists have been de- 
feated, and then only to whomever shall be legally desig- 
nated to succeed me. 

"As President, I call upon all officials and all classes 
for support; upon all soldiers in the armies of revolt 
who, when they learn the true situation in the country 
and the goal to which their ambitious chiefs would lead 
them, will be given an opportunity to rectify their atti- 
tude and return to the aid of the legal government. 

"I call also upon the army, which has remained loyal, 
that, in view of the situation which I have described, the 
soldiers shall refuse to listen t& the promises of those 
who wish them to rebel. 

"Finally, I appeal to the Mexican people to furnish 
new troops to aid the legally constituted government, 
support the principles of democracy, for which we have 
fought during ten years, and prevent a repetition of the 
Huerta-Felix Diaz-Madero situation. 

"Let the people determine that those who yesterday 
pretended to be their defenders shall not be permitted, 
with the aid of firearms, to dictate their new leaders." 

We all naturally wonder how these changes will affect 
the United States. It appears that we have sent a fleet 
of destroyers and a battleship to patrol the coast east 
and west; that marines have been dispatched to serve 
police purposes, after the manner of the Vera Cruz ex- 
perience. It is evident that the Administration proposes 
to give protection to our citizens near the coast. What 
is to happen to our "nationals" in the interior, many of 
whom are "pacifists," evaders of the "selective service 
act," and German sympathizers, persons who fled across 
the border during the war, cannot now be forecast. 

In the situation, there is for us a disturbing element. 
The Senate investigation of the conditions in Mexico 
has revealed something of the situation. It appears 
that Mr. Lane, former Secretary of the Interior, took 
the position that the investments of American capital 
in Mexico, resting on titles, are as deserving of protec- 
tion as if they were titles to oil lands in Pennsylvania. 
This may be true of some of the later titles ; but a large 
number of them, granted under the Diaz regime, are 
not. Indeed, it is a disputable question, and a problem 



which has been much debated, whether or not even the 
"valid titles" justify punitive action on the part of our 
government. There are persons in our country who be- 
lieve that we should invade Mexico and control her 
affairs, after the manner of our former rule in Cuba, on 
the theory that our flag should always follow the cash of 
our investors. This is not only a war-producing theory, 
it is a theory doubtful both under law and morals. 

We had supposed that the Carranza Government repre- 
sented a hopeful reaction against the clerics, the feudal 
lords, and the concessionaire interests which grew up 
under Porfirio Diaz. We had thought of Carranza as a 
statesman, somewhat stubborn but with the strength of 
stubbornness, bent upon a successful reconstruction of 
that distraught land. We had felt that he was national- 
istic, distrustful of us, concerned naturally in recovering 
for Mexico the vast natural wealth threatened by the 
greed of outside interests. We have been sympathetic 
toward our government's policy of non-intervention, and 
we have not been in sympathy with the indiscriminate 
shipments of munition supplies to all sides. We had 
dared to hope that the issue between Carranza and the 
concessionaires might be solved by guaranteeing to 
Mexico future sub-soil rights and by abandoning rectro- 
spective rights. But that theory seems to have been too 
simple for general acceptance. Unexploited wealth of 
Mexico was a prize too great for such easy disposition. 
By aggravating the reports of civil disorder; by waging 
an unscrupulous propaganda ; by conspiracies against the 
Mexican government; by the efforts of the "National 
Association for the Protection of American Bights in 
Mexico," formed in January, 1919; by the activities of 
the committee of twenty bankers, February 23, 1919 — 
bankers using such words as, "such positive action as 
may be taken wherever circumstances permit" — by 
such actions the whole situation has grown increasingly 
acute. Just how far these influences have been success- 
ful remains to be seen. 

The uneducated masses of Mexico, and the selfishness 
of group interests complicated the situation greatly; but 
we suspect that the greed of outsiders has aggravated 
the situation most. Some day we shall know who stirred 
up Felix Diaz and then General Blanquet, the first of 
whom fled and the latter of whom died at the hand of 
an assassin. We shall know who brought the rebel chief 
Zapata forward as the redeemer of Mexico; and then 
later the unspeakable Villa. We shall know who 
launched the much-heralded atrocity campaign, begin- 
ning in April, 1919. We instinctively wonder how it 
could happen that we should be so "fed up" on outrages 
upon American sailors, upon Mr. Jenkins, upon numer- 
our other persons. In the light of our accepted principle, 
"that the people of small and weak States have the right 
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to expect to be dealt with exactly as the people of power- 
ful States would be"; of the fact that "the people of 
Mexico have not been suffered to own their own institu- 
tions," and that "outsiders could dictate who should con- 
trol their land, their lives, and their resources"; of the 
fact that Americans have been pressing for things they 
could never have got in their own country, and of the 
fact that "the people of Mexico are struggling for the 
rights that are fundamental to life and happiness — 
15,000,000 oppressed men, overburdened women, pitiful 
children in mutual bondage in their home of fertile lands 
and inexhaustible treasure" — in the light of these ac- 
knowledged facts, why have we heard so much about 
"intervention" in Mexico? After all the congressional 
investigations, why are we still uninformed? We hope 
and believe that President Wilson spoke the truth Sep- 
tember 2, 1916, when he said : "The people of the United 
States are capable of great sympathies and of noble pity." 
Now, in the hour of Mexico's sorrow, it is for us to 
sympathize and pity, to remember our birthright of 
service, of national honor and magnanimity. 



IT IS WRITTEN 



The course of any evolution of any international 
peace is written before us if we but use our eyes. 
The words are there on the shield, the shield of the 
world's infinite past. On the one side the words say, we 
must not; on the other they say, we must. 

We must not lust after false gods among the nations, 
make unto ourselves graven images of gold and silver 
and other trinkets of greed and avarice, for the God of 
Peace is a jealous god, visiting the iniquities of the 
fathers upon the children, and upon the third and upon 
the fourth generation of them that mistrust Him. We 
must not take the name of Peace in vain, for Peace will 
not hold us guiltless if we take his name in vain. We 
must not overreach ourselves, protest too much, neglect 
to keep still on occasion. We must forget neither the 
paternal protection of the State nor the maternal min- 
istrations of the home, if we would that our days be 
long and that it may go well with us in the land which 
God has given unto us. We must not expect peace to 
flow from our much killings. We must not forget the 
sanctity of persons, especially of women, the mothers 
of men. We must not attempt to reach unto that per- 
manent peace which flows from justice either by steal- 
ing from our neighbors or by lying unto them. We 
must not covet our neighbor's goods. Verily these 
things are so. 

Men find it most difficult to read the other side of 
the shield, but the writing there is also plain. The Su- 
preme Council and the League of Nations may vie with 



each other for places of power ; but neither, as at present 
constituted, can by force of arms assure peace, because 
peace between States is not maintained by force of arms. 
Without discussing the point, the Treaty of Versailles 
may from the point of view of war have been justified, 
but from the point of view of peace an entirely different 
order must be established. The Council of the League 
of Nations, about to convene in Borne for its fifth meet- 
ing, will do well if it applies its mind to such questions 
as international disarmament, the publication of all 
treaties entered into by members of the League, to the 
greater publicity of all efforts for an international rec- 
onciliation ; but if it expects to establish a mandate over 
Armenia, and to maintain peace in Asia Minor and the 
Balkans by an international military force supported by 
the great Powers, it is pursuing the will-o'-the-wisp that 
led the Roman Empire and the German Confederation 
into the bogs of oblivion. That fact is written plainly 
on the shield of history. 

International conferences there must be. That the 
Supreme Council aims to turn itself into a national 
governmental organization, admitting German and Rus- 
sian delegates, may be disconcerting to the League of 
Nations, but it is a step in the direction of the inevitable 
thing that is to be. A call has been issued by the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations for a meeting of a com- 
mission, under Article XIV of the Treaty of Peace, to 
formulate and submit for adoption plans for the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Court of International Justice. 
Upon invitation the two American citizens best qualified 
of all Americans are preparing to serve upon that com- 
mission. By the time this is printed they will probably 
be on their way to Europe. The establishment of a 
juridical union of the nations, to which all civilized 
nations and self-governing dominions shall be parties, 
pledging the good faith of the contracting parties to 
submit their justiciable disputes — that is to say, their 
difficulties involving law and equity — to the permanent 
Court of the Nations, whose decisions will bind not only 
the litigating nations, but also the parties to its crea- 
tion, such an agency for the promotion of justice under 
law, and therefore of the peace of righteousness, is as- 
sured. Since it is written that there are self-evident 
truths, such as "that all men are created equal; that 
they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness"; it is, therefore, also written that 
through recurring conferences of all the nations, inter- 
national law, stating more and more clearly the rights 
of nations, and an International Court of Justice, with 
power of jurisdiction clearly defined, interpreting those 
rights, shall together co-operate unto the healing of the 
nations. 



